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Clariosophic  Hall. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Clariosophic   Society,  the  following 
Resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  : 

Resolved,  "  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  offered  to  the  R<\ 
Dr.  Henry,  for  his  able  and  eloquent  address,  delivered  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Dedication  of  our  new  Hall,  and  that  a  copy  of  the 
same  be  requested  for  publication." 

The  Committee  in  behalf  of  the  Society,  trust  that  you  will  not 
deem  this  request  a  formal  compliment  merely.  Be  assured,  Sir, 
that  the  application  is  made  from  motives  more  worthy  of  the  oc- 
casion and  of  ourselves.  By  giving  publicity  to  the  address,  we 
would  place  in  the  power  of  others,  to  participate  in  the  gratifica- 
tion and  instruction  which  your  kindness  has  already  imparted  to 
us  —  not  doubting  that  while  such  publication  would  materially 
promote  the  objects  of  our  Society,  it  will  also  prove  creditable  to 
the  author.  We  are  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

J.  E.  Calhoun, 
.1  ames   Conner,       \  Committee. 
W.    H.    Wallace, 

Rev.  Dr.  Henry. 


Columbia,  S.  C,  21st  April,  1849. 

Gentlemen : — Permit  me  to  return  you  my  best  thanks  for  your 
obliging  note,  communicating  to  me  the  unanimous  request  of  the 
Clariosophic  Society  to  be  furnished,  for  publication,  -with  a  copy 
of  my  address,  delivered  before  the  members  at  the  Dedication  of 
their  new  Hall.  The  wishes  of  the  Society  thus  expressed,  leave 
me  no  option  but  compliance,  and  a  copy  of  the  discourse  shall  ac- 
cordingly be  revised  and  transmitted  you  as  speedily  as  possible. 

Be  pleased   to  tender  my  acknowledgments   to   the  Society,  for 
the  honor  they  have  done  me,  and  believe  me,  with  sincere  regard 
Your  friend  and  serv't., 

Robert  Henry. 
To   Messrs.  J.  E.  Calhoun,      } 

James  Conner,      ;  Committee  Clariosophic  Society 
W.  H.  Wallace,  ) 


ADDRESS. 


Gentlemen  of  the  Clariosopldc  Society: 

Your  kindness  has  called  me  to  address  you  on  the 
interesting  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  this  new  and 
splendid  Hall  to  its  peculiar  objects,  the  practice  and 
promotion  of  Eloquence.  Permit  me  to  assure  you 
that  this  honor  is  very  highly  appreciated  by  me,  as 
indeed  it  ought  to  be,  when  the  long  roll  of  worthies 
who  have  adorned  your  Society,  presents  itself  to 
view.  We  will  not  allude  to  the  living  members,  who 
grace  by  their  talents  and  acquirements  every  depart- 
ment of  public  life,  but  some  of  the  departed,  of  whom 
we  may  now  speak  without  suspicion  of  flattery,  must 
claim  a  passing  notice.  There  we  behold  a  Manning 
alive  to  every  patriotic  impulse;  fraught  with  a  noble 
candor  and  alofty  magnanimity.  A  Legare,  the  refined 
gentleman,  the  accomplished  statesman,  the  finished 
scholar,  the  commanding  orator.  An  Earle,  combining 
the  impartiality  of  justice,  with  all  the  sensitiveness  of 
cultivated  humanity,  and  sustained  by  the  force  of  a 
clear  and  highly  disciplined  understanding.  If  so- 
ciety at  large  enjoyed  the  results  of  their  noble  char- 
acters and  high  capacity,  we  cannot  forget  that  it  was 
amidst  these  more  secluded  scenes,  and  in  yonder 
unpretending  Hall,*  that  they  imbibed  their  first  as- 


*  The  Society's  former  place  of  meeting. 


pirations  after  lame,  and  resolved,  by  untiring  efforts, 
to  deserve  it.  Illustrious  shades!  time,  the  great  de- 
tector of  what  is  base  and  counterfeit,  has  set  the  im- 
press of  his  approbation  upon  your  services,  and  fu- 
ture ages  will  sustain  the  award.  We  invoke  you  to 
guard  this  new  mansion  of  the  Clariosophic  Society, 
and  to  inspire  the  imaginations  of  its  youthful  mem- 
bers with  lofty  conceptions  of  excellence,  and  their 
hearts  with  unquenchable  enthusiasm  to  attain  it. 

So  much,  gentlemen,  was  due  to'  that — "vis  ad- 
monitionis  in  locis"  of  which  the  Roman  orator  speaks, 
and  which,  as  he  observes,  often  produces  stronger 
impressions  upon  us,  than  did  the  actual  presence  of 
those  whom  we  commemorate.    (See  note  A,  page  20.) 

Jn  addressing  you  upon  the  occasion,  which  more 
immediately  calls  us  together,  there  is  no  subject  more 
fit  to  occupy  our  attention  than  Eloquence.  It  is  the 
art  of  so  delivering  our  sentiments,  that  others  may 
think,  feel  and  act,  as  we  desire  them  to  do.  Hence  it 
addresses  itself  to  the  understanding,  the  imagination, 
and  the  heart.  Its  great  secret  therefore,  is  sincerity; 
for  he  who  attempts  to  persuade  others,  whilst  he 
himself  remains  unaffected,  may  be  an  ingenious  and 
interesting  actor,  but  can  never  hope  to  become  a 
convincing  and  successful  orator.  It  follows  of  course, 
that,  as  whatever  is  trite  or  trifling,  is  incapable  of  in- 
teresting the  speaker ;  it  is  quite  impossible  that  he 
should  succeed  in  commending  it  to  the  notice  and 
adoption  of  others.  Mere  abstract  truth  also,  howev- 
er elegantly  it  may  be  expressed,  is  unsuited  to  com- 


mand  the  flights  of  a  lofty  and  impassioned  utterance. 
A  demonstration  in  the  exact  sciences  is  not  more  fit- 
ted for  eloquence,  than  it  is  for  poetry.  Like  true 
beauty,  "when  unadorned,  adorned  the  most;"  the 
more  unalloyed  its  simplicity,  the  greater  its  power  of 
captivating  the  understanding.  The  every  day  occur- 
rences of  life  and  things,  which  are  continually  ap- 
pearing in  the  same  order,  and  constantly  recurring 
in  the  same  way,  may  be  ranked  as  desperate  enter- 
prizes  in  elocution.  The  hearer  already  knows  all 
you  can  tell  him,  and  violence  of  language  and  ges- 
ticulation may  make  you  ridiculous,  but  can  never 
render  you  interesting  or  pathetic.  During  the  peri- 
od that  tried  men's  souls,  a  Fourth  of  July  oration 
was  a  theme  for  the  noblest  oratory.  The  subject 
was  new,  of  the  highest  importance,  and  calculated 
to  awaken  the  most  intense  interest.  Then  it  was 
calculated  for  the  highest  order  of  deliberative  elo- 
quence. Now  it  can  be  reduced  to  no  category  but 
the  scholastic  or  sophistical.  It  is  an  attempt  to  de- 
liberate upon  what  has  been  already  decided  ;  to  fight 
over  again  a  battle  which  has  been  already  won.  Yet 
linked  on  to  a  fresh  subject  of  existing  interest,  it 
might  once  more  excite  a  powerful  enthusiasm.  In 
the  case  of  civil  war,  or  intestine  faction  or  foreign 
invasion,  it  would  again  present  a  mine  of  exhaustless 
treasures. 

No  matter  what  the  powers  of  the  orator  may  be, 
the  highest  eloquence  can  only  be  attained  on  the 
greatest  occasions.     When,  however,  the  opportunity 
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occurs,  he  seizes  it  with  avidity,  and  exhibits  his  sub- 
ject in  its  most  imposing  attitudes,  with  all  the  acces- 
sories which  fancy  and  feeling  can  supply,  and  graced 
with  all  the  music  and  harmony  of  speech.  More  for- 
tunate than  the  poet,  he  does  not  leave  his  auditors 
speculating  upon  what  they  might  do,  but  braces  up 
their  nerves  for  what  they  have  to  do,  and  must  do, 
and  converts  them  into  the  nimble  instruments  ,of  his 
own  resolves.  In  the  apt  language  of  an  ancient,  it 
may  be  observed  —  "Magna  eloquentia,  sicut  flamma, 
materia  alitur,  and  motibus  excitatur  and  urendo  cla- 
rescit."*  If  realitv  then  be  the  true  basis  of  elo- 
quence,  and  the  highest  reality  of  the  loftiest  elo- 
quence, those  who  study  this  noble  art  should  beware 
how  they  emasculate  their  energies,  by  discussing  fic- 
titious or  frivolous  subjects.  Here  indeed  subjects 
of  actual  interest  can,  from  the  nature  of  your  insti- 
tution, but  rarely  present  themselves.  Yet  the  ques- 
tions agitated  should  be  brought  home  as  nearly  as 
possible,  to  the  business  of  real  life.  Questions  in  re- 
ligion, in  morals,  in  politics,  in  agriculture,  manufac- 
tures or  commerce,  in  natural  science  and  the  fine 
arts,  though  they  can  never  excite  the  same  interest 
with  events  which  require  immediate  action,  yet  com- 
mand a  calm  and  sustained  attention,  and  approach 
the  very  confines  of  what  is  practical,  and  are  ac- 
cordingly well  fitted  to  furnish  exercises  in  elocution, 
preparatory  to  the  graver  purposes  of  the  pulpit,  the 
bar,   and  the   senate.     This  advice  is  confirmed  by 

*  Dialog  de  Oratoribus,  c.  36. 


what  Cicero  somewhere  relates  of  himself,  "et  fateor, 
me  oratorem,  si  modo  sim,  aut  etiam,  quicumque,  sim 
id  non  ex  rhetorum,  officinis  sed  Academiae  spatiis 
extitisse."* 

The  foundation  of  eloquence  lies  then  in  having 
something  to  say,  and  the  more  important  the  better. 
If  to  this  be  added  a  thorough  understanding  of  our 
own  language,  apt  words  can  hardly  fail  to  ally  them- 
selves to  what  is  thus  happily  provided.  The  great- 
est danger  here  consists  in  attempting  to  express  too 
much.  The  great  secret  of  success  is  to  awaken  the 
sources  of  association,  and  to  leave  nature  to  effect  the 
rest.  For  attaining  the  highest  results  there  must  be 
a  massive  simplicity  of  expression,  which  was  never 
yet  attained  without  painful  effort,  and  which,  when 
attained  in  perfection,  obliterates  every  vestige  of  the 
toil  by  which  it  was  reached.  The  vulgar  are  com- 
monly gross,  but  rarely  simple  in  their  expression. 
They  pile  one  circumstance  ujDon  another  without 
any  care  of  selection,  as  if  they  held  each  portion  of 
an  idea  to  be  as  important  as  the  whole.  True  sim- 
plicity depends  not  solely  upon  what  we  have  to  say, 
but  in  finding  out  in  what  manner  and  what  degree, 
it  will  be  acceptable  to  the  hearer.  In  a  description 
of  the  dying  gladiator  by  the  elder  Pliny,  he  uses  the 
following  language,  which  seems  well  suited  to  illus- 
trate this  part  of  the  subject:  "Ctesilaus  vulneratum 
deficientem  [fecit,]  in  quo  possit  intelligi  quantum 
restet  anima3."f      The  sentence  is  framed  of  the  com- 

♦  Orator  ad  M.  Brutum,  c.  2.     See  also,  Dialog,  de  Oratt,  c.  82. 
fPlin.  Nat.  Hist.  Lib.  xxxiv.  c.  19. 
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monest  words,  and  yet  they  are  selected  so  happily, 
and  place  the  whole  figure  before  the  mind  in  such 
vivid  outline,  that  the  hearer  instantaneously  approves 
and  adopts  it  as  true  to  nature. 

Whilst  republican  usages  still  retained  their  vigour 
at  Rome,  the  method  of  training  the  young  orator, 
was  strikingly  characterised  by  good  sense  and  prac- 
tical wisdom.  The  youth  who  had  completed  a 
domestic  education,  sedulously  directed  to  form  him 
to  a  love  of  true  glory  and  an  unhesitating  attachment 
to  principle,  was  placed  under  the  care  of  some  emi- 
nent public  man  of  the  time.  Him  he  followed  to  the 
forum,  and  heard  him  in  the  midst  of  real  business,* 
opposed  to  able  antagonists,  addressing  the  people  and 
pleading  before  the  judges.  Hence  the  applauses  of 
the  people  encouraged,  their  dissent  reproved  him, 
the  sudden  objections  of  opponents  rendered  him  alert 
and  vigilant,  the  decrees  of  the  bench  informed  and 
encouraged  him  or  urged  him  on  to  higher  efforts  and 
more  gratifying  success.  The  orator  so  formed  was 
a  real  man,  fraught  with  high  and  useful  aspirations, 
and  fitted  to  sustain  the  weightiest  cause  with  the 
manliest  and  most  impressive  utterance.  He  carried 
with  him,  that  which  was  in  itself  the  highest  augury 
of  success — a  character  which  commanded  reverence 
and  secured  attention.  There  was  the  most  complete 
sympathy  between  himself  and  his  auditors,  insuring 
the  success  of  every  effort,  by  the  ready  entrance 
which  was  accorded  to  every  period  into  their  hearts. 

*"Pugnare  in   proelio  disceret."— Dialog  de  Orat.  3.     Also  23,  29,  ex 
tremely  curious  and  important. 
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An  eloquence  at  once  forcible,  lofty  and  impassioned 
rushed  forth,  in  a  continued  stream,  from  a  perennial 
fountain,  which  art  had  never  soiled,  but  only  taught 
when  and  where  to  refresh  and  fertilize. 

In  contrast  to  this  vigorous  training,  as  soon  as 
tyranny  had  completed  its  work  of  destruction,  the 
whole  process  of  education  for  public  life  was  changed. 
The  sophist  and  the  rhetorician  were  substituted  in 
the  business  of  instruction,  for  real  statesmen  and 
experienced  orators.  Accordingly,  extreme  cases  of 
morals  and  fictitious  instances  of  wrong  were  clothed 
in  all  the  splendour  of  declamation,  at  once  pompous 
and  frigid;  of  which  the  only  merit  consisted  in  a 
mountebank  dexterity  in  effecting  what  could  lead  to 
no  valuable  end  and  leaving  the  audience  in  a  state  of 
mind  more  akin  to  mirth  than  serious  reflection.  As 
in  private  life,  men  avoid,  in  the  long  run,  the  jester 
and  the  buffoon,  on  whose  statements  no  reliance  is  to 
be  placed,  so  they  reject  the  declaimer,  who,  whilst 
he  throws  a  cloud  around  the  expression  of  his  own 
feelings,  expects  to  become  master  of  theirs.  The 
respectful  silence,  the  erect  ear,  are  the  reward  of 
that  calm  spirit  and  dignified  utterance,  which  are 
the  prerogatives  only  of  real  worth  and  established 
merit.  Of  such  an  orator,  it  is  even  more  than  poeti- 
cally true, 

c;  Ille  regit  dictis  animos,  et  pectora  mulcet." 

Perfect  honesty  is  very  often  the  most  subtile  logic, 
and  baffles  the  astute  and  the  wily.  It  is  a  wall  of 
brass  from  which  the  darts  of  puny  assailants  are 
reflected  to  their  own  annoyance.     There  is  a  manly 
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acuteness,  a  just  discrimination,  a  comprehensive  defi- 
nition and  a  cogent  illation  which  are  always  graceful, 
because  they  are  really  useful  and  have  a  proper 
foundation  in  nature.  A  too  subtile  acuteness,  how- 
ever, like  all  over-wrought  refinement,  engenders  the 
suspicion  of  insincerity,  and  is  prejudicial  to  the  high- 
est oratory,  by  tempting  the  speaker  to  dally  among 
the  mere  accessories  of  a  question  until  the  hearers 
have  no  patience  left  for  the  strong  points  of  the 
argument.  The  art  of  narrating  well,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  power  of  placing  every  thing  in  its  happiest 
attitude,  and  of  clearly  connecting  each  successive 
part  with  that  which  immediately  preceded  it,  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  which  a  speaker  can  possess. 
This  is  said  to  have  been  the  forte  of  the  great  Lord 
Mansfield.  When  he  had  stated  his  case,  he  had 
pretty  certainly  gained  his  cause,  for  all  the  parts  of 
his  narrative  were  so  knit  together,  and  had  so  pre- 
occupied the  mind  of  the  court,  that  they  were  un- 
willing to  dismiss  conclusions  which  they  instinctively 
drew  from  facts  so  apparently  obvious  and  consist- 
ent. 

Imagination  is  a  faculty,  which  ought  to  be  carefully 
cultivated  and  trained  by  the  orator.  Not  that  kind 
only  which  presents  ready  metaphors  and  gorgeous 
ornaments, — though  these  have  their  peculiar  use, — 
but  that  which  enables  him  completely  to  exchange 
thoughts  with  his  hearers  and  harmonize  his  sympa- 
thies with  theirs.  Nothing  can  surpass,  for  example, 
the  exquisite  ability  with  which  Cicero,  in  the  oration 
for  Marcellus,  addresses  Caesar.     Its  merit  consists  in 
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the  fact,  that  the  speaker  was  aware  that  the  con- 
queror was  as  ambitious  to  establish  a  reputation  for 
clemency  as  he  had  been  to  secure  his  fame  as  a  con- 
queror. Accordingly,  after  he  has  placed  his  military 
renown  in  the  most  imposing  attitude,  he  postpones 
its  value  to  that  of  a  command  over  our  passions  and 
a  proneness  to  mercy,  which,  in  persons  unknown  and 
even  in  fictitious  instances,  completely  captivates  our 
affections. 

There  is  no  species  of  knowledge  that  may  not  be 
of  importance  to  the  Orator.  Yet  only  that  portion  of 
knowledge  is  truly  valuable  which  he  has  carefully 
digested  and  reduced,  as  it  were,  into  the  very  blood 
and  juices  of  his  own  mental  frame.  It  will  then  show 
its  healthy  qualites,  by  the  ease  and  grace,  with  which 
all  his  movements  will  be  effected.  He  will  speak 
from  a  full  mind,  but  his  intellectual  opulence  will  not 
oppress  him.  There  can  be  no  position  more  painful 
to  the  speaker  himself;  none  more  disgusting  to  his 
audience,  than  the  laboring  recollection  of  one  who 
disgorges  upon  them  the  crudities  with  which  he  has 
been  crammed  for  a  particular  occasion.  To  speak 
with  precision,  force,  animation  and  grace,  so  as  to 
convince  the  judgments  and  subjugate  the  feelings  of 
others,  can  only  be  the  result  of  long  and  patient  toil 
and  of  thoughts  frequently  reviewed  and  corrected. 
To  deem  otherwise  would  be  to  imitate  a  savage, 
who,  on  beholding  some  magnificent  structure,  should 
suppose  that  it  started  complete  out  of  the  earth,  at 
the  command  of  his  worthless  idol. 
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Profound  attainments,  noble  feelings,  lofty  aspira- 
tions may  all  possess  the  bosom  of  an  individual,  but 
if  the  charm  of  appropriate  and  animated  delivery  be 
wanting,  the  whole  will  fail.  Demosthenes  well  under- 
stood this,  when  in  answer  to  three  several  interroga- 
tories concerning  oratory,  he  as  often  declared  action 
to  be  the  most  available  instrument  of  success.  By 
the  term,  he  undoubtedly  meant  every  thing  con- 
nected with  delivery,  as  distinct  from  mere  language, 
but  more  especially  that  part  of  it  which  reaches  us 
through  the  eye.  This  whole  subject  has  its  founda- 
tions laid  broad  and  deep  in  human  nature.  Such  is 
the  necessary  dependence  of  man  on  man,  such  his 
constant  yearning  after  the  society  and  sympathy  of 
others,  that  to  him  there  is  no  music  like  the  sound  of 
the  human  voice;  of  that  talisman  which  seems  to 
conduct  us  deep  down  into  the  sheltered  abysses  of 
feeling  and  thought.  Many  deplore  the  defect  of  a 
bad  voice,  without  dreaming  that  like  many  other 
evils  it  admits  of  cure.  High  health  can  alone  furnish 
a  full  volume  of  voice,  but  where  this  is  wanting,  dis- 
tinct utterance  will  commonly  supply  its  place. 
Harmony,  flexibility  and  capacity  for  sustained  effort, 
are  the  results  of  sedulous  culture.  The  youthful  and 
depressed  orator  ashamed  of  himself  and  sensitive  to 
the  overawing  presence  of  the  crowd,  was  afterwards 
the  same, 

"  Whose  resistless  eloquence 
Wielded  at  will  that  fierce  democratic, 
Shook  the  arsenal  and  fulmined  over  Greece, 
To  Macedon,  and  Artaxerxes'  throne." 
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It  is  only  because  the  music  oi  common  speech  is 
so  seldom  cultivated,  that  we  attribute  all  to  nature 
and  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  harshest  deformities. 
Yet  all  the  little  muscles,  which  constitute  the  organs 
of  voice,  are  obedient  to  the  will,  and  are  capable  of 
being  strengthened,  directed  and  quickened  by  art. 
One  who  recites  a  series  of  sentences,  in  which  terms 
indicative  of  facts  and  feelings  are  blended  and  sub- 
jected to  a  solemn  monotony  of  utterance,  which  is 
almost  sickening,  yet  consoles  himself  with  the  cheap 
praise  of  being  inartificial:  as  if  it  were  at  all  more 
consonant  to  nature  to  seize  an  object  by  the  wrong 
rather  than  the  right  handle.  Is  it  not  obvious  that  if 
the  whole  volume  of  the  voice  is  buried  in  the  throat, 
and  thereby  rendered  sepulchral  and  startling,  the 
obvious  remedy  is  to  throw  it  freely  forward  upon  the 
lips'?  —  If  it  be  indistinct,  to  compress  and  divide  it 
with  the  tongue  and  teeth  1 

So  if  there  be  a  drawl,  a  determined  will  can  soon 
find  the  means  of  precipitating  the  utterance.  Then 
as  to  tones,  although  they  are,  preeminently,  the  in- 
spiration of  nature,  yet  they  are  capable  of  different 
degrees  of  intensity  suited  to  every  varying  degree 
of  passion  and  emotion.  Lesbia  weeping  over  the 
loss  of  her  sparrow,  with  an  intensity  of  anguish  with 
which  she  would  not  honor  the  obsequies  of  her  lover, 
is  obviously  ridiculous,  yet  not  more  so  than  the  speak- 
er who  in  discussing  the  value  of  a  rail  road,  or  the 
iron  which  is  to  sheath  it,  is  more  dolorous  in  his  tones 
than  he  would  be  in  deploring  the  loss  of  thousands 
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in  the  bloody  encounter  of  a  battle.  No  guide  for  the 
adaptation  and  modulation  of  the  voice,  when  express- 
ive of  emotions,  can  be  given  but  to  study  nature. 
In  this  language,  the  infant  puling  in  its  nurse's  arms 
is  as  great  an  adept,  for  its  own  purpose,  as  the  most 
accomplished  advocate.  If  any  tone  elevates  you,  or 
depresses  you,  moves  you,  animates  you,  and  surpri- 
zes you,  while  you  endeavor  to  restrain  the  suffusion 
on  the  cheek,  or  the  nimble  moisture  of  the  eye,  mark 
it  in  the  tablets  of  your  memory ;  applied  again  in  the 
same  manner  by  yourself,  it  will  exert  the  same  em- 
pire of  feeling  over  others.  But  avoid  imitation,  and 
let  your  impress  be  taken  fresh  from  the  mould  of 
nature. 

Every  one  is  conscious  that  the  perceptions  of  sight, 
possess  an  energy  and  clearness,  above  all  our  other 
sensations.  This  is  an  admitted  fact,  and  explains 
the  vast  influence  which  gesture  exercises  over  the 
minds  of  men.  The  tendency  to  the  use  of  gesture, 
is  much  stronger  in  some  nations  than  in  others.  Our 
English  ancestors  are  the  most  frigid  in  this  particu- 
lar, but  as  we  have  also  inherited  a  large  infusion  of 
blood  from  the  continental  nations,  we  are  not  wholly 
insensible  to  the  effects  of  seemly  action  in  oratory. 
Over  the  uneducated  mind  it  is  almost  omnipotent. 
Being  the  language  of  nature,  only  restrained  and  di- 
rected by  art,  it  is  a  pledge  of  sincerity.  In  all  mat- 
ters of  mere  detail,  it  is  inadmissible.  In  subjects, 
however,  which  strongly  enlist  the  feelings,  its  triumphs 
are  as  certain  as  they  are  striking.     Contrasts  are 
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sometimes  the  most  available  modes  of  instruction. 
To  show  then  how  completely  nature  has  marked  the 
limits  of  appropriate  gesture,  let  us  ask,  which  of  us 
could  repress  his  laughter  if  the  Pythagorean  problem 
were  enunciated,  with  a  stretched  out  arm  and  a  kind- 
ling glance,  such  as  might  portray  a  heathen  Jupiter, 
"  when  guilt  brings  down  the  thunder"?  Who,  on  the 
other  hand,  could  tolerate  an  Anthony,  pleading  the 
cause  of  his  prostrate  friend,  struggling  to  give  a 
tongue  to  each  of  those  gaping  wounds,  yet  with  his 
arms  pinioned  to  his  sides,  like  a  cowering  malefactor? 
Gesture  is  not  only  powerful  in  what  it  performs, — it 
is  also  strikingly  suggestive.  Having  once  reached 
the  point  of  animation  at  which  it  becomes  proper, 
its  very  use  so  identifies  the  speaker  with  his  position, 
that  he  soon  rises  above  the  spectators,  forgets  him- 
self and  thinks  only  of  his  cause.  For  by  an  inevit- 
able law  of  association,  as  the  thought  suggests  the 
sign,  so  the  sign  reacts  upon  the  thought  and  multi- 
plies its  power. 

By  conversing  with  the  eloquent,  you  will  become 
eloquent.  The  Scriptures  of  Divine  Truth,  whilst 
they  furnish  you  with  the  principles  which  will  best 
enable  you  to  "do  or  die"  in  a  just  cause,  will  also 
furnish  you  with  the  highest  attainable  models.  Paul 
is  described  in  a  fragment  of  Longinus,  as  no  ordin- 
ary man.  He  himself  informs  us  that  he  was  a  na- 
tive of  Tarsus,  a  city  remarkable  for  its  cultivation, 
and  brought  up  under  the  most  renowned  Doctor  of 
the  Temple.     When  standing  on  the  Areopagus,  how 
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aptly  were  his  topics  drawn  from  the  surrounding 
scene,  and  how  wisely  and  benevolently  tempered, 
so  as  to  present  no  artificial  hindrance  to  their  recep- 
tion. Before  Agrippa,  with  what  propriety  does  he 
wait  until  permitted  to  speak  for  himself!  Then,  not 
unmindful  of  the  power  of  gesture,  ''he  stretched 
forth  his  hand  and  said."  How  clear,  concise  and  stri- 
king, is  the  narrative  which  follows  :  What  a  noble 
and  affecting  close,  literally  snatching  a  grace  beyond 
the  reach  of  art:  "I  would  to  God,  that  not  only 
thou,  but  all  that  hear  me  this  day,  were  both  almost, 
and  altogether  such  as  I  am,  except  these  bonds." 

Of  mere  human  models,  nothing  more  perfect  ex- 
ists than  the  orations  of  Demosthenes.  It  is  the  elo- 
quence of  an  earnest  mind  engaged  in  weighty  affairs, 
coming  to  them  with  all  the  resources  of  art  so  fa- 
miliarized, as  to  have  become  second  nature.  With 
him  the  love  of  country  was  an  inspiration,  and  that 
country  furnishing  the  noblest  exemplars  in  its  public 
conduct,  of  an  unflinching  devotion  to  principles  in 
the  most  adverse  circumstances,  as  well  as  in  the  most 
palmy  period  of  prosperity.  Not  a  word  could  be 
changed  for  the  better,  or  be  arranged  in  a  happier 
collocation.  Art  has  reached  the  acme  of  perfection, 
but  she  has  left  behind  no  traces  of  the  instruments 
and  the  toil  by  which  it  was  achieved.  The  electric 
flash  and  the  loud  thunder  of  his  intrepidity,  are  still 
there;  still  the  objects  of  idolatry  to  all  freemen,  and 
the  dread  and  detestation  of  tyrants. 

Cicero,  great  in  genius,  rich  in  all  the  acquirements 
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of  science  and  art,  patient,  laborious  and  patriotic,  yet 
lacked  that  without  which  the  highest  end  of  oratory 
can  never  be  attained.  If  he  could  have  forgotten  him- 
self, he  would  have  reached  the  point  of  persuasive 
power  at  which  he  aimed.  His  orations  we  admire 
as  works  of  the  highest  art,  but  in  the  midst  of  this 
display,  the  cause  is  too  often  forgotten.* 

Of  more  recent  names,  the  noblest,  because  their 
eloquence  has  produced  the  most  extensive  and  last- 
ing effects,  are  Chatham  and  Patrick  Henry.  We 
analyze  their  periods  one  after  another,  and  taking 
them  separately,  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  the  secret 
of  their  power.f  Plain  thoughts,  clothed  in  simple 
phrase,  but  lighted  up  by  the  splendor  of  the  eye  and 
warmed  from  the  living  fires  of  the  heart.  In  the 
breasts  too  of  their  auditors,  recent  events  had  pre- 
pared the  materials,  and  there  needed  but  a  spark  to 
kindle  them  into  a  blaze. 

In  BurkeJ  we  may  admire  the  sagacity  of  his  intel- 
lect, the  fertility  of  his  fancy,  the  profusion  of  his  ac- 

*  It  is  but  fair  to  state  the  verdict  of  Gluinctilian,  although  modern  criticism 
has  not  fully  sustained  it.  "  Hunc  igitur  spectemus;  hoc  propositum  nobis 
sit  exemplum;  ille  se  profecisse  sciat,  cui  Cicero  valde  placebit." — Istit. 
Orat,  x.  c.  1. 

tThe  younger  Pitt  is  said,  by  the  late  Charles  Butler,  to  have  regarded 
with  surprize,  ihe  accounts  given  of  the  effects  of  his  father's  eloquence,  but 
when  requested  to  consider  them  in  connection  with  the  eye,  the  tones  and 
gestures,  which  accompanied  it,  he  said  he  could  then  conceive  them  possible. 

{Goldsmith's  description  of  Burke  seems  to  have  had  more  than  the  truth 
of  a  jest. 

"Who,  too  deep  for  his  hearers,  still  went  on  refining, 
And  thought  of  convincing,  while  they  thought  of  dining." 

WraxalPs  account  very  strongly  confirms  it.  This  writer  also  represents 
the  dagger  scene  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  ridiculous,  although  intend- 
ed to  have  been  sublime. 
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quirements ;  but  at  last  we  desiderate  simplicity  and 
solid  judgment.  His  model  was  rather  Cicero  than 
Demosthenes.  As  a  living  orator,  he  was  often  listen- 
ed to  with  impatience,  and  frequently  injured  a  great 
cause,  by  forgetting  that  in  public  speaking  there  are 
two  parties  to  be  satisfied,  and  that  what  is  said  must 
fall  upon  willing  ears,  or  it  will  be  soon  rejected  and 
forgotten. 

I  have  detained  you  longer  than  I  intended,  and 
conclude  by  wishing  the  Clariosophic  Society  the 
highest  success  in  its  new  abode,  and  that  here  its 
members  may,  by  a  lofty  admiration  of  what  is  excel- 
lent in  knowledge  and  conduct,  and  by  a  sedulous 
cultivation  of  the  honorable  arts  of  persuasion,  fit 
themselves  for  the  front  rank  in  the  service  of  their 
country. 

(a.)  1  DeFin  v.  i.  The  whole  passage  is  applicable,  beginning  at  "Turn  Pi- 
so,  JNaturane,  nobishoc,  inquit,  datura  dicam,  an  errore  quodam  ;  ut,  quum  et 
loca  videamus,  in  quibus  memoria  dignos  viros  accepesimus  multum  esse 
versatos.  magis  moveamur,  quam  si  quando,  eorum  ipsorum  aut  facta  audi 
amus,  aut  scriptum  aliquod  legamus'?" 


